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HANS AND BARBARA VISIT THE PRIEST, 


THE EXILES OF SALZBURG. 
CHAPTER X. 

“Is the reverend father at home?” inquired a young 
man, not long afterwards, of the plump and bustling 
cook who appeared at the porch of the parsonage of 
Werffen, 
She cast a hasty glance at the empty hands of the 
youth and the maiden standing by his side, before she 
answered, in a surly tone,— 

His reverence is now engaged in study. 
dost thou want with him ?” 
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Disregarding her words, the couple passed hastily by 
her into the room, where, in good truth, the father was 
busily discussing a roasted hare and a bottle of wine. 

“ What is thy business P” he demanded angrily, while 
rising, he endeavoured to conceal the good fare on which 
he was regaling. 

‘With eyes sparkling with pleasure the young man 
replied, whilst his bashful companion bent her looks to 
the ground,— 

“ Reverend sir, we have agreed to enter into the 
holy state of matrimony, and therefore have come to 


| pray you to unite us.” 
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“ Who art thou, and what is thy name?” 

“T am Hans Weinleidtner, and this is Barbara 
Manlicken.” 

“Ah! I think I remember thee,” said he, with no 
very friendly look at the blushing maiden. “ ‘Thy father 
was a tolerably orthodox man, who revered the Lord 
and his ministers, whom he sometimes remembered 
when a blessing had manifestly fallen upon his stable 
and barn. But his brain must have been severely 
affected by his fall into the Salza, for since that time 
he has behaved as if bereft of his senses. Instead of 
sending gifts and offerings to the blessed Virgin, and to 
our holy guardian saint for his miraculous preservation— 
instead of testifying by his actions his gratitude to me, 
his confessor, whose fervent intercession had certainly a 
great share in his recovery, he senselessly squanders 
all his goods and property upon a strange, undisciplined, 
good-for-nothing fellow; and forsakes the Church and 
the altar in order to associate with innovators and 
heretics.” 

“ Reverend sir,” replied Hans, resentfully, “do not 
calumniate my master, who is about to make me, a poor 
fellow, the happiest of men by raising me to be his son- 
in-law.” 

“That is another proof of his insanity!” said the 
priest. “ Nay, thou mayst be in the same state of mind 
as himself, or he certainly would not thus ac towards 
thee. But how standest thou in regard to thy faith ?” 

“T believe what a Christian ought to believe.” 

“That is anything but- explicit,” replied the priest. 
“A Christian! Oh, holy St. Orispin! what a compre: 
hensive genus! Every heretic, Huguenot, Calvinist, 
Lutheran, Anabaptist, all claim to be Christians. But 
I mean a Roman Catholic Christian, excluding every 
other. Wilt thou and thy betrothed appear at the 
masses, processions, and pilgrimages? acknawledge 
the Pope to be the supreme head, and his ordinances 
to be divine? dost thou believe in purgatory, worship 
the holy Virgin and the saints? and wilt thou live and 
die in this faith? and, moreover, wilt thou confirm the 
whole with an oath ?” 

The young man shuddered. Silent but powerful 
was the struggle within him: at length he said, with 
emotion,— 

“Sir, we came to beg for thy blessing upon us, and 
once more I entreat thee for it.” 

“Tt seems Iam good enough to assist thee in thy 
worldly matters,” said the priest, ‘but thou dost not 
require me for other and more godly purposes. Why 
dost thou no longer attend my church, eh? why art 
thou not oftener at the confessional ? why dost thou no 
longer bestow upon the ministers of God what is their 
just due? My purse, my kitchen, and my cellar, are now 
quite empty. Wouldst thou have me starve? Must I 
exchange my breviary for a spade, and toil for my bread ? 
Is it not sufficient that I am a sufferer in every respect, 
and am now to share even my house, my room, and the 
remnant of my former income, with a stranger, the 
Jesuit, whom the archbishop (the Lord forgive him for 
it!) has appointed as an assistant, but whose coming is, 
as it were, a reproach to me. Had you all quietly 
adhered to your ancient faith we should not have had 
these overwise superintendents, as though we, your ex- 
perienced pastors, were not es intelligent as these 
profoundly-learned missionaries. I am not sorry, how- 
ever, that they succeed better in managing such 
stubborn, uneducated boors,” 

With his mouth wide open, Hans had listened to the 
incensed priest, but, his feelings gradually worked upon, 
he replied,— 
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{Leisure Hour, Nov, 3, 1863, 


“‘ Shall I tell thee unreservedly, reverend father, the 
reason why our people so seldom attend thy sermons ? 
They cannot tolerate the continual reviling agains; 
Luther's doctrines, and the severe imprecations cast upon 
his adherents. ‘They desire to be instructed and com. 
forted in the house of Ged, but not to hear incessant 
reproaches for their want of faith. That is our ob. 
jection.” 

The priest stared at him in amazement. His lips 
sought words for a suitable answer to the daring youth, 
who perpetually interrupted him by again preferring his 
original request. : 

“ Peace, tormentor!” cried the holy father. “Thou 
shalié not be married before thou and that maiden have 
made a true profession of faith. No children shall be 
baptized, nor the dead interred in consecrated ground ; 
neither shall the sacrament be administered to any of 
you. Such is the command of the most reverend 
Prince Archbishop. Now choose, fellow, between the 
curse and the blessing.” 

Hans gazed in dismay at Barbara, and she at him. 

“ What would thy father say ?”’ he dejectedly asked 
of the lovely gir!, whose interests were at stake as much 
as his own on the ocegsion—“ what would thy father 
say, should I—should we—saubmit p? 

“Ask him thyself,” saiq the priest, who had mean- 
while been looking out of the window, “ for there he 
is coming along, though not in very agreeable com- 
pany.” 

The astonished. eoyple went to the window, and there 
an appalling sight meb their view. Loaded with 
chains, surrounded by seldiers, the constable by his 
side, Manlicken was slowly advancing, pallid, but 
apparently calm, Catheyine and her two sons, with loud 
lamentations, were straggling to approach him, but were 
repulsed by the brutal soldiery. 

In the next moment, wild with indignation, the 
betrothed lovers had breken through the guard, who were 
taken by surprise, and had thrown themselves on his 
neck. 

“Oh! what has happened?” cried both in a breath. 

With composed mien, but trembling lips, the father 
replied,— 

«They say that I am a murderer, 
more.” 

“Thou art not!” they both exclaimed, horror- 
struck. 

God knows that I am not,” said Manlicken, joy- 
fully. 

They were now forcibly torn from him, and, join- 
ing the rest of the weeping family, followed the 
prisoner. 

But when the priest, actuated by curiosity, pre- 
sented himself at his door, asudden thought seemed to 
have occurred to Weinleidtner, who hurriedly approached 
him, and seizing both his hands.in a supplicating 
manner,— 

“ Reverend sir,” said he, “thou wert Manlicken’s 
confessor; thy testimony will prevail. Speak, has so 
fearful a crime as murder ever burdened the conscience 
of thy penitent?” 

“Thou art right,” he replied, “he was my penitent; 
but,”’ he added coldly, “a crime like the one in question 
may be the reason of his being so no longer.” 

Manlicken, who was sufficiently near to hear the 
request, and the answer to it, anxiously addressed the 

priest :— 

“Sir, I have revealed to thee the most profound 
secrets of my heart. Thou knowest but too well what 


I know nothing 





Oppresses my conscience.” 
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THE EXILES 
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Father Grinselm, shaking his head incredulously, 
replied,— 

“The human heart is too perverse and intricate a 
thing to be perfectly fathomed, even at the confessional.” 

The priest returned to his dwelling, and the crowd 
moved onwards in the direction of the castle of Werffen, 
increasing, like an avalanche in its progress, from the 
multitudes who joined it from all quarters. Every fresh 
comer was inclined to pity poor Manlicken as an inno- 
cent victim of the warden, and openly declared both 
sympathy and indignation at his unjust treatment; but 
when it was understood that the prisoner was not a 
sufferer for the sake of the Gospel, but that he lay 
under an accusation of murder, they withdrew with fear 
from a criminal who might perhaps justly be expelled 
from society. With visible pain Manlicken observed 
the impression which his supposed guilt wrought upon 
his fellow-countrymen, and he internally lamented that 
he was not only deprived of his liberty, but of a repu- 
tation which had hitherto been unblemished. 

In the same hall where, a few weeks before, Man- 
licken had so conscientiously surrendered his possession 
to their legitimate owner, he was now received by the 
warden, in whose suite the physician of the district 
attended. 

“ Manlicken,” said the baron, with apparent mildness, 
“for some time I have been indebted to thee for a few 
small matters. Gratitude, therefore, induces me to 
grant thee an immediate hearing. I ought first to 
humble thee by an imprisonment of two or three weeks, 
as is usually done. Thou art no doubt aware of this, 
and on that account will the sooner confess the truth. 
I shall be rejoiced if, in the course of thine examination, 
thine innocence be manifest, and should I be enabled to 
restore thee to liberty. But the suspicion which heavily 
rests upon thee seems but too well grounded, and justice 
loudly demands its blood-stained victim. Know, there- 
fore, if thy conscience has not already accused thee, 
that thou art charged with murder—the murder of the 
son of thy benefactor. ‘Thou art pale, thou art speech- 
less; ha! such is the triumph of justice! her keen eye 
can detect even an _ habitual malefactor. Then, no 
longer deny thy crime, but by an open confession en- 
deavour to obtain a milder sentence.” 

“If I really have turned pale,” replied the accused, 
“it is only from sorrow that thou shouldst have deemed 
me capable of so atrocious a deed. And I now ask thee 
what right hast thou thus to proceed against an 
irreproachable man P” 

“Insolence here is entirely misplaced,” returned the 
warden, a frown contracting his brow. “We have 
means in our power to correct it; but I shall first put a 
few questions to thee. 

“What caused thee to conceal, until very lately, the 
true name of that pretended stranger who died at thy 
house both suddenly and inexplicably, although thou 
hadst discovered from his passport and marriage 
certificate that he was old Pommer’s son returning to 
his home?” 

“T certainly did wrong in that respect,” acknow- 
ledged Manlicken ; “but I was in the shadow and dark- 
ness of death; for the word of God had not then en- 
lightened me. I was afraid,” proceeded he, “ although 
I had acquired my property in a lawful way, that my 
candour might probably occasion troublesome and ex- 
pensive litigation, and even deprive me of a great part 
of my fortune.” 

“That is exactly what I meant,” retorted the warden ; 
“we now come nearer to the point. How, then, if the 
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the name and the death of the deceased, should prove to 
have been the cause of his death? Wouldst thon feign 
not to understand me? In plain words, then, was not 
the sudden death of that person who endangered thy 
fortune the work of thine own hands, to rid thyself of 
him? What proof canst thou offer against this 
suspicion ?” 

“My conscience, and also my whole conduct. Dost 
thou think it likely,” said Manlicken, “if I had been 
really guilty of the murder, that I should, of my own 
accord, have revealed the mystery which enveloped the 
stranger, and have so lightly yielded up the reward of a 
dreadful crime, after so many years’ silence with respect 
to it?” 

“This very behaviour is evidence against thee,” 
replied the warden. “Thine evil conscience impelled 
thee to disburthen thy guilty heart of its reproaches, by 
restoring the wealth of which thou hadst so criminally 
taken possession. Thou canst not persuade me that 
any rational person would deprive his own children of 
an inheritance to throw it away upon a stranger.” 

“But, sir,” interrupted Manlicken, “I did not re- 
cognise the runaway son of old Pommer. It was only 
after his death that I discovered his identity, from the 
papers which were found upon him. What could have 
induced me to slay a destitute and unknown being, who 
entered my house as a beggar?” 

“Oh! as for that, he might have informed thee who 
he was, and even have claimed the property from thee,” 
reiterated the warden. 

“'That such was not the case,” said Manlicken, “ my 
wife and the servants then in my employment can 
prove ; for the stranger continued in their company until 
he retired to bed. Had it been so, then the boy would 
also have learned his true name and parentage, which 
his father had so carefully and effectually concealed from 
him, that he was totally unacquainted with the secret 
until I myself informed him, when I surrendered the 
estate.” 

“Oh! but curiosity,’ replied the baron—“even a 
slight family resemblance might have induced thee to 
search for his papers whilst he slept. Everything is 
possible.” 

* By no means,” said Manlicken; “he had only taken 
off his coat, and we did not find the document, which he 
had concealed on his person, until we were vainly en- 
deavouring to restore animation.” 

“Are those witnesses still alive?” inquired the 
warden. 

“ A woman-servant, who is now married, is living at 
Schwaback; but the man-servant has left the country.” 

“That is a bad thing for thee, Manlicken. How long 
is it since the stranger's death?” , 

“In November next it will be thirteen years.” 

“Tf we were to disinter the body, doctor,” said the 
warden, turning to the medical man, “ couldst thou 
pronounce whether he died a natural or a violent 
death ?” 

The latter, shrugging up his shoulders, replied, “ Tt 
would be impossible : decomposition is too far advanced.” 

“So much the worse for thee, Manlicken. Though 
I- would gladly shield thee, I cannot do otherwise than 
keep thee in custody until thou shalt confess.” 

At a sign made by the baron, the prisoner was again 
fetiered and conveyed into the dungeon of the castle. 

His family, who were in the deepest distress, were 
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obliged to wait in the ante-room during the examination. 
With loud lamentations they received the discouraging 
decision of the warden, and they followed the prisoner 


Same consideration which induced thee to conceal both | with tears and sobs to the steps leading to his damp 
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and subterranean cell; and he was scarcely permitted to 
address a few words to those who were dearest to him. 
On going to the apertures, which admitted a feeble 
light into the dungeons from the courtyard, to discover, 
if possible, where Manlicken was placed, a loud scream 
from Barbara caused them all to leave off their search, 
and run to the spot where she stood. She thought she 
had heard a sound of pain; they all continued listening 
with the most profound attention. A slight clanking 
of chains, which was just audible from the depth below, 
was the only farewell which the beloved prisoner could 
give to his sorrowing family. 

Almost daily this aperture was besieged by some 
member of Manlicken’s family. As Barbara was one 
day kneeling before it, hardly daring to breathe, lest she 
might lose the means of obtaining a knowledge of his 
fate, a deep groan caught her ear. Barbara moaned 
audibly. A sound of a different kind, as if occasioned 
by falling blows, was then heard, and was followed by 
louder groans. She plainly heard her father imploringly 
say,— 

“ Have mercy upon me, an innocent man! Oh, leave 
off.” 

Fresh blows, accompanied by cries of pain, again 
pierced the daughter’s heart. Then the enfeebled voice 
of the tortured Manlicken was heard praying,— 

“Oh, my Lord and Saviour, deliver me from the 
misery of this life, and take me unto thyself!” 

Barbara’s scalding tears flowed faster and faster, but 
with a violent effort she suppressed her sobs, that she 
might hear more of her poor father; but when at last 
all was still and quiet, and even her calls remained 
unanswered, she quitted the court in a state of dis- 
traction. 

“Who was that pretty young girl?” asked the 
young Baron Von Motzel, who had just arrived from 
Salzburg, and now addressed the warden of the castle. 

“ She is the daughter of the prisoner, Manlicken, my 
lord, and thou mayst often see her at that spot weeping 
piteously. She grieves for her father even more than 
for her lover.” 

“So! has she a lover too?” 

“Yes, she has one to whom she is betrothed. They 
are only waiting to be married, for which they may wait 
long enough before Father Grinselm consents to it; for 
she also belongs to the set of heretics.” 

The baron made the warden relate to him her whole 
history, and every particular concerning her. At the 
conclusion he left the warden and went in search of his 
father, pondering on a design he had already formed as 
he went out. 

Barbara, disconsolate, and weeping bitterly, walked 
quickly through the fields until she arrived at the 
Schiippelhof, with the full determination of delivering 
her father, cost her what it might. With eyes red and 
swollen, giving evidence of her grief, she entered the 
little parlour which had formerly been the sitting-room 
of the family, and in which Peter was now occupied 
cleaning his gun. Barbara was well pleased at finding 
him alone. 

“Cousin,” she began, hastily wiping away her tears 
with her apron, “why hast thou accused my father, who 
has done so much good to thee, and who is as unsullied 
as the sun ?” 

“ Did I not think that the blame would be laid on 
my shoulders ?” ‘exclaimed Peter, violently knocking his 
gun on the floor. ‘ What have J to do with the charge 
against him? It is nothing but the warden’s handi- 
work, who has contrived the whole affair for the purpose 
of getting the heavy costs and expenses out of us. It is 
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for this reason that I have been examined so often, and 
on this account there has been so much searching and 
taking of inventories in this house. All this must be 
paid for, and will thus enable the warden to discharge 
his debts. Barbara, I can hardly refrain from taking 
violent measures with him. Why should he harass thy 
father so? But stay, I recollect now what good 
Manlicken once told me, and that was, that the warden 
was so enraged with him because he would not give 
him back his bond which he held for four hundred 
florins, and which is now in my hands.” 

This declaration strengthened Barbara’s intention. 
In order to introduce the subject of it she commenced, 
“My dear Peter!” all the blood forsook her cheeks, 
and she made a dead pause—‘“ I once appeared to bea 
little in your favour.” 

“And still are—not a little—a great deal—very 
highly!” he exclaimed, warmly. 

“If I now——” said she. 

“ Well, if thou what ?” 

“ How much dost thou think I am worth?” 

“ All the treasures in the world,” said Peter, warmly. 

“Ah, no; pray do not joke now; I am in bitter 
earnest. How far wouldst thou go to have me?” 

“To the top of the Watzmann,” cried Peter. 

The young maiden stamped her foot in anger; then 
weeping bitterly she again resumed her purpose. 

Peter little knew what conflicting emotions were then 
at work in her bosom, over every affection a daughter's 
love for her father bearing sway. 

“ Do but understand, Peter,” saidshe. “ In the Bible 
we read that the Ishmaelites only gave twenty pieces of 
silver for Joseph ; but for me—Barbara—thou must give 
more—a great deal more. In short, for four hundred 
florins, and not a heller less, I am thine, if thou art still 
inclined to have me.” 

“ Aye, very well;” said Peter; “but thou didst thyself 
tell me that thou couldst not endure me.” 

Barbara, looking evidently confused, replied,— 

“But now I am more favourably disposed towards 
thee, Peter. Thou didst behave with much generosity 
towards us upon our removal from the Schiippelhof.” 

“ Ah!” said Peter, nota little flattered. “ But what 
must be done with Hans, thy betrothed ?” 

“Do not speak of him,” exclaimed Barbara, excited 
in the highest degree. “But yes or no!” said she, 
wildly: “wilt thou give me the warden’s bond or not? 
Wilt thou have me or——” 

But Peter had limped away to the desk in which he 
kept the document, and now holding it out towards her, 
he‘ said,— 

“There is what thou requirest.” 

Barbara hastily snatched the deed from him. | 

“ Now, give me thine as a pledge that thou wilt be 
mine,” said Peter. 

“Yes; but it must be on condition that if with this 
bond I can liberate my father-——” 

“Well, be it so,” murmured Peter. 

Barbara gave him her hand, her whole frame 
trembling with agitation. 

“ Now one thing more,” said he. ‘‘ Thou art about to 
give the bond to the warden, but do not deliver it before 
he has set thy father at liberty. Ask for his release in 
his cwn handwriting. Dost thou understand me? And 
tell him that otherwise I will arraign him before the 
archbishop, the emperor, and the diet of the states.” 

On the wings of the wind Barbara sped back to the 
castle of Werffen. She was ushered into the presence 
of the warden, before whom she pleaded her cause with 
all the skill of a practised advocate, displaying so much 
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circumspection and ability, that with the aid of the 
document she fully attained the object of her visit. The 
warrant prepared for this occasion set forth the facts, 
and the insufficiency of evidence, together with the 
refusal of the son of the deceased to institute criminal 
proceedings against Manlicken, as the reason of his 
liberation. Eventually both Manlicken and Peter had 
to pay a considerable sum, the former as a penalty, the 
latter for the expenses incurred in the prosecution. 

Barbara enjoyed the sweet reward of the sacrifice of 
her own feelings to her filial affection when she beheld 
her father ascending, or rather staggering, up the steps 
that led from his living tomb. Even the heart of the 
dissolute courtier, the young baron, was agitated by an 
unusual sensation at the touching scene of their reunion. 
But who can describe the scene at the moment when 
the father, pale from the cruel usage he had received, 
and leaning on Barbara for support, came into the midst 
of his family? Alas! none observed that after the 
first burst of delight at the return of Manlicken had 
subsided, Barbara, pale as the marble statue at the 
fountain of Salzburg, sat down speechless and fainting 
as she contemplated with anguish her future prospects. 
On the following morning, with increased sorrow and 
disquietude, she prepared to depart. Frequently she 
essayed to inform her parents and her brothers of the 
lot which awaited her, but the words died upon her lips; 
she had not the courage to cast her beloved Hans from 
the bright hope of the future in which he was indulging 
to a state of utter despair. 

A loud knock at the door made her starf as if she 
were a murderess. Her sad forebodings had not deceived 
her. The door opened, and the red head of squinting 
Peter peeped into the room. “Good morning,” said 
he, drily. “I am come to fetch my sweetheart to the 
wedding. Art thou ready, love?” 

Her countenance assumed a deadly paleness as she 
answered firmly, “I am.” 

“Well, then, come with me.” 
to lead her out of the room. 

It was but natural that Hans should be the first of 
the astounded family to oppose this proceeding. But 
when Peter in decided terms asserted his claim to the 
maiden, referring to her own testimony in his behalf, 
and when Barbara confirmed its truth, there arose an 
outcry of sorrow and protestation. Hans, weeping 
aloud in agony of desperation, was on the point of 
felling Peter to the ground with a billet of wood, which 
he had seized. Manlicken looked for his walking-stick 
to return to his dungeon. Catherine implored their 
kinsman to resign his claim to her and take away the 
whole of their property instead. The brothers held 
their sister fast in their embraces, and would not part 
from her. But the cripple, relying upon Barbara’s 
promise, continued inexorable: 

“Well, how is all this to end?” he earnestly asked 
the wretched victim, who, releasing herself from the 
arms which were thrown around her for her detention, 
took Peter’s hand, and uttering a half-stifled farewell to 
the astonished family, left the room. But she could not 
advance farther than the passage; her strength forsook 
her, and had it not been for the support of her newly 
betrothed, she would have fallen to the ground. Placing 
her upon a seat, he said with much emotion :— 

“Barbara, I should be happy in calling a beloved 
being my own; to love and be beloved, and to participate 
with her both joy and sorrow. But when I see thou 
feelest as if I were leading thee to thy death, I cannot 
make thee unhappy. Go,” he cried, passionately—“ go 


He seized her hand, 
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to thy Hans ! 
art free ! 
choice.” 

Tears, which could not be repressed, rolled down his 
sun-burnt cheeks as he spoke. Then, taking the hand 
of the perplexed maiden, and not venturing to look 
again upon her face, he left the house as hastily as his 
lameness would permit him. 


I give thee back thy promise! Thou 
May thy father unite thee to the man of thy 





LIFE IN 
IX. 
MONEY. 

Society is divided into orders, according to occupa- 
tion, and merchants and traders of every kind occupy 
the lowest grade in the scale but two, notwithstanding 
that they form so large a proportion of the popula- 
tion, corresponding, one may say, to our middle class. 
Women engage in various kinds of trades. At silk 
shops, lacquer ware depositories, fruit, vegetable, flower, 
and fish stores, women buy and sell, bargain and receive 

payment. 

There are gold, silver, bronze, and copper coins. The 
most valuable is called an obang, and is worth from 
£15 to £25, according to the weight of gold: this coin 
is very large compared with European pieces of money, 
being an oval-shaped plate of pure gold about five inches 
and a half long, by three broad. 

There are two other kinds of gold coin, the old and 
the new cobang: the former is worth thirteen silver 
boos, or a little over eighteen shillings of our money, 
while the latter is only equal to four silver boos, or 
about five shillings and six- 
pence. The boo is the silver 
coin, and is here depicted : 
it is an oblong piece of 
solid silver, about an inch 
in length, and somewhat re- 
sembling a dominoin appear- 
ance, with its name stamped 
upon it in Chinese charac- 
ters, and the name and seal 
of the prince in whose terri- 
tory it was issued. One 
Mexican dollar is equal in 
value to 311 boos, the 
Mexican dollar being the 
ordinary medium of ex- 
change between Japanese 
and foreigners in their com- 
mercial transactions. A boo 
is therefore worth about 
one shilling and fourpence 
three farthings of English 
money. Half and quarter 
boos are largely in circu- 
lation, and then next in 
value comes the tempo, a 
large bronze, oval, well-made coin, with a square hole 
in the centre, by which it may be strung on a string 
with a number of others. The tempo is worth about 
a penny, being the sixteenth part of a boo. Last in 
value, though most in use amongst a population where 
the necessaries of life are so cheap, is the copper cash, 
a round coin about the size of our shilling, with a 
square hole in the centre for the same purpose as the 
similar aperture in the tempo. 

The cash is made of inferior copper largely mixed 
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with iron and sand, and is a badly-executed piece of 
money compared with the carefully-produced gold, 
silver, and bronze coins. The constant friction it under- 
goes when passing rapidly from hand to hand may be 
the cause of the impressions being so much less perfect 
than those of the superior kinds of money. Its value is 
infinitesimally small, being the ninety-sixth part of a 
tempo, or the twenty-fourth part of a farthing, yet 
many articles in daily use are separately worth but a 
single cash, and can be purchased for this insignificant 
outlay. Strings of cash separated into lengths each 
containing a decimal part of a boo (between sixteen and 
seventeen hundred being worth a boo) are carried over 
men’s shoulders, purses being impracticable for such 
a weighty commercial medium. 

The boos, when issued from the mint, are wrapped up 
in packets, each containing one hundred pieces. The 
Government stamp isimpressed on the tough paper which 
encloses them. ‘I'hey circulate thus as one piece of 
money without being counted, and thereby facilitate 
large operations. 

Gold, silver, copper, and many other metals abound 
in the volcanic soil of Japan. A limited quantity only is 
permitted to be annually extracted from the mines, lest 
the supplies should become exhausted, and posterity be 
left. without a sufficiency of metal. 

The tempo is the coin for which little boys used to 
clamour so eagerly when foreigners passed through 
the towns and villages. “Tempo cashee,” “ ‘Tempo 
cashee,” “ Give tempo,” “ Give tempo,” was the constant 
cry shouted out by the youngsters of both sexes who 
flocked round the strangers, and appeared to think that 
Europeans carried with them boundless stores of this 
useful coin. Some naval officers who accompanied the 
first expedition to Japan, found that buttons were also 
much appreciated by these vociferous young people, and 
kindly denuded their uniforms of the gilt anchor in 
order to gratify them, so that “ Bouton cashee,” 
“Bouton cashee,”*was as loudly heard as “Tempo 
cashee,” when any officials were present. 

The boo is the nearest approach to a unit or standard 
of value, though the Japanese cannot be said at present 
to have any definite standard. ‘They are, however, con- 
templating great changes in their coinage, and it seems 
probable that the standard adopted will be of silver, 
and that the form of the coins generally will be 
circular. 

PICNICS, 


One of the most characteristic of Japanese amusements 
is a picnic ; in fact, they may be called, par excellence, the 
pic-nicking people. Sometimes the summit of a hill, 
sometimes a temple, sometimes a tea-garden, is chosen 
as the scene for passing the day in the open air. The 
means are simple enough and the expense trifling. 
When looking over artieles of Japanese lacquered ware, 
we often find amongst them a variety of handy arrange- 
ments for carrying eating utensils: plates, basins, cups, 
bottles, and a tea-pot, are scientifically fitted together 
so as to occupy the least possible space; and equipped 
with one or two of these “chow-chow baskets” (as 
Europeans, in their debased Chinese-English, term 
them), well stocked with provisions, a Japanese family 
betakes itself to the spot selected for the day’s 
recreation. This is always some beautiful spot chosen 
for the loveliness of its scenery, or because it is 
consecrated by some religious observance. Sometimes 
it is on one side of a mountain, clothed to the summit 
with graceful bamboos, dark pines, and the polished 





leafed orange-tree, or on the banks of a rippling stream, 
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or by a Jand-locked bay, under the shade of bright- 
blossomed azaleas and delicate-tinted camellias. The 
day is passed in tranquil enjoyment; the ladies of the 
party displaying their accomplishments in reciting 
poetry, singing to the accompaniment of the syamsie, 
or guitar, or telling stories; or jugglers are hired to 
entertain the pleasure party with their tricks. 

If it were not for that bane of all innocent enjoyment, 
strong drink, there would be much to admire in these 
pleasant rural amusements. Unfortunately, a supply of 
sakee is always taken in the picnic-basket, and though 
much tea is also drunk, warm water being always pro- 
curable at the numerous temples and tea-gardens at 
hand, yet the usual result of the indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages is often manifest, and a day which should have 
been spent in the enjoyment of nature’s tranquil beanty 
ends too frequently in noise and drunkenness. 

At the summit of every hill near a large town a little 
chapel or oratory may be found—a small erection built 
of stones, and dedicated to some kami or holy person. 
These oratories are the excuses for innumerable picnics, 
for on a certain day in every year each of these must 
be visited, and thousands of people—men, women, and 
children—leave the town, climb the steep hills, and 
cluster round these praying-places, till the top looks 
from a distance as if covered by a swarm of bees. 
Devotion at the shrine does not occupy much time, 
and then the chow-chow baskets are opened and the 
contents consumed. 

The spring and autumn are the seasons when these ex- 
cursions are most enjoyable and the greatest pleasure can 
be derived from the delicious climate and lovely scenery. 
At these times the air is bracing and invigorating, 
the sky bright and clear; and on the verdant hill-sides 
one drinks in draughts of air, wafted across the bright 
valleys, that exhilarate the spirits and make mere 
existence delightful. The sense of sight, too, is gratified 
in the spring time by the varying tints of the shrubs 
and plants. The plots of rape-seed dot the bill-sides 
with their yellow blossoms, and the fresh light green of 
the small rice-fields is interspersed with the broad leaf 
of the lotus plant, the bright yellow melon flower, and 
the overhanging foliage of camphor and wax trees. It 
is in the spring that the pomegranate puts forth its 
brilliant scarlet blossoms, and the trellis-work, over 
which the pear, peach, and plum blossom are trained 
horizontally, sometimes for more than a hundred square 
feet, looks like huge arbours, the wood-work being en- 
tirely hidden by the bunches of white and pink flowers. 
The westeria twines its branches round the supporting 
maple and evergreen oaks, and trails its long lilac 
blossoms amongst their dark foliage. 

The fact that the Japanese are not sportsmen 
renders the birds wonderfully tame: they have nothing 
to fear from men’s approach, so that they do not 
instinctively shun them as their enemies. In the large 
moats round Jeddo immense flocks of wild fowl— 
creatures in other countries so timid and shy—feed un- 
disturbed, and add the charm of life and movement 
to the scenery. ‘The wild goose, the teal, the mandarin 
duck, the graceful white paddy bird, and the crane, 
pass their existence there as if they knew of the 
decree issued by the Tycoon’s government, that no 
gun shall be fired within ten re, or thirty miles, of the 
city. 

The rainy season and the warm summer put a stop 
for awhile to the pic-nicking propensities of the people, 
but in the autumn they can again indulge in these 
national as well as natural pleasures, as the air is still 
balmy, and the varied colouring of spring, indicative of 
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the renewal of life after nature's winter sleep, is ex- 
changed for the scarcely less beautiful, though more 
sombre hues, that prelude the fall of the foliage. The 
maple-leaves turn scarlet, while the numerous ever- 
greens still afford shade and verdure to the landscape. 


GAMES, 


Cuess and draughts are amongst the sedentary amuse- 
ments of the Japanese. The latter is a very elaborate 
game: a large board is used, and the pieces number over 
four hundred: the directions in which they may be 
moved are very numerous. 

The Japanese game of chess can easily be understood 
by a foreigner; it is a great favourite amongst them, 
and they call it Sho-Ho-Ye. The inmates of the 
guard-houses often divert their leisure hours with this, 
and another, which resembles the well-known European 
game of loto, only that it is played with small black 
and white stones. Card playing was unknown in Japan 
till it was introduced by intercourse with foreigners in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. The pack con- 
sisted of fifty-two cards, but so much gambling resulted 
from their use, that a decree was issued forbidding the 
Japanese to play with them under heavy penalties: this 
decree is, however, evaded by the use of smaller pieces 
of cardboard, forty-eight in number, which can be made 
available for the samé purposes as the larger ones, 
though they differ from the European model. 

The excitement, too, of games of chanée is carried on 
by means of diee, and exquisite little sets of dice, made 
of ivory, and inlaid with ebony and coral, are carried 
about the person, & sé6 Of therm beitig énelosed in an 
ivory, box three quarters of an in¢h long, or in a globe 
the size of a large cherry. 

The Italian game of moro, so dear to the Neapolitan 
lazzaroni, which enables them to kill so much time, is 
represented in Japan by a somewhat similar game with 
the fingers. 

The flying of kites is undertaken with such serious- 
ness, that it seems almost without the category of 
mere amusements; men, not boys, are the kite-flyers, 
and they will stand or sit for hours regulating the 
flight of the grotesque figures borne on the breeze at 
the end of the long strings. Figures of animals, birds, 
centipedes, men and women, etc., are made to ascend, 
and do not seem more difficult to manage than the 
kite of common shape, with the long tail of strips of 
paper, which we are accustomed to see. 





A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 
CHAPTER Xtt. 


We returned to Madrid from Toledo, as we had engaged 
our carriage at the former place, and we had also to 
take a final leave of kind friends before our departure 
from Spain. I will not dwell on those always melancholy 
last days, nor yet can L afford to linger on my road; but 
I must say a few words respecting the Basque provinces, 
us both the country and its inhabitants well deserve 
some notice. 

The Basques are the most thoroughly national of 
all the Spanish people, regular mountaineers, having 
had less admixture with other races, as they generally 
contrived through every change to keep themselves 
to themselves, as the saying is. One singular charac- 
teristic of this people is their equality: all claim to be 
the veritable Spanish caballero untainted by any cross, 
Whether of Jew or infidel. Their pride is something 


astonishing ; and where all are equally proud, it is im- ! 
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possible but that offence must sometimes be given. 
However, they do not bear malice, and quarrels are soon 
made up again. Their bravery is undoubted, and they 
are said to make excellent soldiers, but more in their 
own guerilla kind of warfare, than amongst regular 
troops and in a pitched battle. Though now incor- 
porated with the Spanish provinces, the Basque country 
is still governed by its own peculiar laws and constitu- 
tion. Many a hard struggle have the Basques main- 
tained sooner than permit the slightest infringement 
of their rights. This has given a sort of determined, 
independent character to these people, as peculiar as it 
is attractive. In some respects they resemble the 
Tyrolese. The country also differs widely from all 
other parts of Spain: it has neither the sofé luxurious 
loneliness of the southern provinces, nor thé grandeur 
of the wild mountaiti regions. It is more a peaceful, 
smiliig, pastoral é6untry, with secluded valleys, gently 
rising hills, élear sparkling stréatis; verdant pastures, 
and fertile, wéll-cultivated Iands. Agriculture is well 
understeod amongst the Basques. The timber is very 
fine. In sottie pa®fs Oaks and ¢hesnuts cover the hills. 
Theré is excellent fishing im matiy of the streams. 

We made a halt af Tran, the first town on the 
Spanish side. It is on the high road to Madrid. For 
travcllérs corhing from France into Spain it may indeed 
be called the first Spanish town on that frontier; and 
as stich # of coufseé will always posséss a sort of 
interest Which it has foe other claim to. We only 
halted theré as & starting-point for an éxpedition to 
St. Sebastian. 

As the weather was still so delightfal, we determined 
onee more to give ourselves the pleasure of a riding 
excursion. Accordingly, having procured suitable 
animals, we started on a morning so warm and bright 
that, had we not known beyond a doubt that it was the 
month of November, we should have pronounced it 
to be a lovely glowing day early in September. It 
was enchanting. The road ran along the coast, and 
greatly we enjoyed the sight of the sea, and the varied 
costumes of the Basque peasantry. The women have 
beautiful hair, which they wear in long plaits down 
their backs, and adorn, for any festivity, or on the 
saints’ days, with coloured ribbon. ‘The married 
women cover their heads with a very unpicturesque 
sort of hood. The young girls have bright, fresh 
complexions. The men wear the sandal almost uni- 
versally. The one great passion of the Basque 
peasantry seems to find vent in pilgrimages to their 
favourite shrines. There is no trouble they will not 
take to accomplish their object, and no distance they 
will not travel, even on foot, to reach some pre-eminently 
holy shrine, frequently for the benefit, as they credu- 
lously believe, of some relative especially dear to them, 
who may be suffering from one of the many ills that 
mortality is heir to. Prayers offered up at these 
shrines are looked upon as far more efficacious than 
any prayers offered up in a church near at hand, and 
they most implicitly believe that if the sick are to 
be cured this is the way to accomplish it. Many and 
many a time during our residence in Spain did we 
meet parties of the country people bound on some such 
errand; and affecting it sometimes was to see the utter 
forgetfulness of self, the patient endurance of toil and 
fatigue, the warm affection, the loving hopefulness 
displayed, even in connection with these baseless 
superstitions. 

San Sebastian is a very striking spot, situated as it 
is on an elevated rock, that seems actually to overhang 





thesea. Indeed, it is almost surrounded by water, as the 
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river Urumea runs down into the sea on one side of the 
town. Fishing seems at present to be the occupation 


of nearly every man, woman, and child in the place. 
Any one staying at San Sebastian will be pleased to 
profit by their labours, for I do not think that I ever 
tasted such delicious fish as those that formed part of 
every repast during our sojourn. The historical asso- 
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The climate is very salubrious, and at the same time 
agreeable: It is very easy of access, and as railroads 
increase will become even more so; and there are 
many objects in the neighbourhood to attract and 
interest strangers. The environs are very attractive: 
there are picturesque hills, green wooded glades, beau- 
tiful chesnut groves, and pretty villages perched high 
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ciations of San Sebastian are so well known to all the 
world, that it would be useless for me to allude to 
them. We thoroughly lionised the town, but it is 
more interesting to see than to describe. 

The ride to Tolosa, especially. the latter part of it, 
was charming, through country beautifully wooded with 
fine chesnut-trees, then in all the golden glory of the 
autumnal change of the leaf. The district strongly 
resembles parts of Switzerland, but it has a bright 
rich tone of colouring belonging to the more southern 
climate. Certainly our last ride in Spain was as 
enjoyable as we could have desired. 

From Tolosa we continued our way, still riding, to 
Vittoria, which some of our party had a great desire to 
see, on account of the memorable victory gained by the 
Duke of Wellington in the war of the Peninsula. The 
town of Vittoria is a most busy, flourishing, populous 
town, unlike in nearly every respect the towns that we 
had lately been visiting. Cheerfulness was the peculiar 
characteristic of Vittoria; of course I speak of the 
modern town. ‘There isan old portion of the town that 
is dark and gloomy enough. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful than the alamedas or public walks. One 
outside the town, called La -Florida, or ‘‘ The Flowery,” 
is charming, and in the summer season must well 
deserve its pretty name. One day sufficed for all 
that we wished to see. I should think Vittoria would 
be a charming residence for a family wishing to econo- 
mise. The living was wonderfully cheap and very good ; 
poultry, vegetables, and fruit, all were to be obtained 
in abundance, all excellent, and for most moderate prices. 





up on the different eminences. The dress of the 
peasantry is peculiar to that neighbourhood. The dark 
blue cap, or bereta,as it is called, I think a very becoming 
head-dress. I cannot say as much for their mode of 
attiring their legs and feet: they are rolled round and 
round with what we should call bandages, and then on 
their feet they wear the universal sandals. The bandaged 
legs give a very clumsy appearance. The houses are 
built with wonderful solidity, as if each separate dwelling 
was to sustain a siege. The coats of arms of the pro- 
prietors are always carved over the entrance. The pride 
the Basque families take in these armorial bearings is 
a feature to be noticed. They are almost all good 
scholars in heraldry, and look upon it as an essential 
part of a gentleman’s education. 

All the country of the Basques recalls the struggles 
between the Carlists and the Christinos, and the life 
and adventures of that celebrated guerillero chieftain, 
Zumalacarregui. Not a hill did we ascend, nota village 
did we pass through, that had not its memories of that 
stirring time. _ Truly the memories belonging to most 
Spanish scenery are anything but peaceful in their 
nature! The ride the whole way was full of interest, and 
the country as picturesque and delightful as any I had 
seen. An artist might quickly fill his portfolio, s0 
picturesque are the points of view, so completely do 
they possess everything that is most effective in scenery: 
The streams are enchantingly clear and sparkling, and 
most of them abound with fish. 

But we must come to last pages and last words, 
however unpleasant they are, A fecling of sadness 
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oppressed our whole party as we crossed the bridge 
over the Bidasoa, and knew that Spain was left behind 
us. I can only hope that those readers who may 
have accompanied us through our long journey may 
in some measure sympathise with us in our regrets, 
that a time of such unusual enjoyment was at an end, 
that friends and companions so endeared to each other 
by the pleasures and toils they had mutually shared, 
must now part and each go their separate way. Two 
of the party were bound to far distant lands, one to 
return to England; and I myself intended to try how 
far prolonged rambling would indemnify me for the pain 
of such a parting. The islands of Corsica and Sardinia 
were to be my destination. One parting word of 
Bayonne, the town whence we all started on our 
different routes. The wild and lofty ranges of the 
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Pyrenees render all the neighbourhood of the French 
town highly picturesque. Two fine rivers, the Nive 
and the Adour, add greatly to its beauty; it is, as 
it were, the key of the mountain passes of the West 
Pyrenees, and it is reckoned one of the strongest 
fortified places known. We made a point of visiting 
the small enclosure where rest the mortal remains 
of many of the English soldiers and officers who were 
Killed in 1814, The only other place we visited was a 
very different one—the gloomy old castle said to have 
been the residence of the infamous Catherine de Medicis 
When she brought Charles 1x, her weak tool in all her 
wicked schemes, to Bayonne, to hold a conference with 
one as wicked and infamous as herself, the celebrated 
Duke of Alva. At that meeting it is now well known, 
according to later histories, that the appalling massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was determined on, and settled in 
all its awful details. Far different are the associations 
which connect England with the town of Bayonne : for 
these I refer my readers to the despatches of our great 
Duke himself, 
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Our last night was spent at Bayonne—the last of the 
undivided party. From thence one of our gentlemen 
started to make his way as quick as he could to England, 
while the remaining three went first to Paris and thence 
to Marseilles. My two companions went by the over- 
land route to India, and I accomplished my voyage 
safely to Corsica. When these pages meet the eyes ot 
my fellow-travellers, they will, I hope, recall to their 
minds the pleasantest nine months that I at least ever 
spent. 





MOTHER’S WORK; 
OR, THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 
BY MRS, ELLIS, AUTHOR OF THE “‘ WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 
CHAPTER VI.—THE MOTHER. 


In venturing so far into the mother’s department of 
work, I am not unconscious of being upon delicate ground, 
nor insensible to the liability which I incur of being 
charged with presumption, as if those who are practically 
engaged amongst their children do not know better 
than any one else can teach them, what ought to be 
done and what can be done. Others who are closely 
pressed with the business of each recurring day may 
ask, not unreasonably, how sufficient leisure is to be 
found for all this education of the heart. 

Let such mothers, and indeed all mothers, bear with 
me while I assure them that all I am pleading for 
is this—that an equal proportion of effort should be 
given to the education of the heart—to the training of 
the affections, desires, and motives of the young, as is 
now given to the training of their intellectual powers. 
I would also include equal attention to the physical 
nature of the child, seeing that these three are included 
in human character—the physical, the moral, and the 
intellectual, and that no one of the three can be 
neglected, or allowed to sink,out of proportion, without 
serious injury to the whole. 

Hitherto I have said little about the body, because it 
is the custom, I might almost say the fashion, of the 
present day to give to the maintenance of health a 
prominent place in public lectures and studies, and, 
indeed, in those more general measures for the promo- 
tion of social progress which include a high estimate of 
the value of wholesome air and food, as well as a know- 
ledge of various other means of improving the physical 
condition of mankind. Much as these means have been 
neglected and undervalued, especially amongst the poor, 
a due regard for the laws of health is now so often 
and so strenuously enforced by the more enlightened 
portions of the community, and especially by scientific 
men, and by the press, that the subject can demand 
no notice from me. I only speak of what is neglected 
—of what is left out of due proportion in our systems of 
education as generally conducted. 

No one can deny, or wish to deny, that the nursery 
is the mother’s department, over which her rule ought 
to be absolute. But in order to rule there it is not 
necessary to be entirely occupied with the details even 
of such a department. Since the mother cannot be 
present in all places at once, nor with all her children 
at once, the question arises, Which department of 
maternal interest can she most safely commit to inferior 
agency P 

Instinct would keep the human mother in the nursery, 

just as the mother bird would sit brooding over her 
unfledged young. But the human mother has a range 
of duty extending far beyond that of the bird; and in 





considering the whole character of her child, as an im- 
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mortal as well as human being, she has to bring into 
exercise on its behalf those higher powers and facultics 
of her own which are capable of this expansion—which 
are capable, indeed, of all the heights and all the depths 
of which it is possible for us to form any conception. 

Amongst such conflicting and yet urgent claims, the 
mother has to ask one of the most important questions 
which can be presented to any human being actually 
engaged in the practical duties of life. Yes, and she has to 
answer this question too, “ What am I to do, and what 
am I to leave undone? I cannot do all that I wonld, 
not even all that wears the aspect of duty. Which is it 
absolutely necessary that I should do?” In settling 
this point rightly for herself the mother is acting out a 
very essential part. of true greatness; and in rightly 
instructing her children in these matters—how they may 
all through life ask themselves this question, and how 
they may habitually answer it in the best way—she will 
be preparing them in a most effectual manner for work- 
ing out the highest purposes of a useful and noble 
life. 

On points of this kind it is not enough to be weli- 
meaning, or even devoted. The devoted mother, without 
any clear idea of the relative claims of duty, may become 
a slave where she ought to be a queen; and slavery on 
the part of those who have to do with them is never 
good for children. It makes them selfish and tyrannical. 
The mother’s legitimate place in her family is high, and 
nothing should degradeit in theeyesofherchildren. What 
is lost by servile drudgery, without intellectual and moral 
dignity, can never be regained with them. Hven moral 
dignity, without any great amount of intellectual attain- 
ment, goes far with children, and is of inestimable 
value in the mother’s treatment, and in her influence 
over them. We often see this where the maternal 
government is in the hands of a woman of high prin- 
ciple, not otherwise remarkable; and we find it in the 
after conduct of her family—it may be in the character 
of a strong, brave man, who sets his face, like a flint, 
against dishonesty and meanness of every kind, because 
his mother taught him to love truth and justice, and to 
hate a lie. 

But if the mother, in order to fill a place of true 
dignity in her family, does not require any high 
scholastic attainments, she does require a nice discrimi- 
nation in order that her sense of duty may be rightly 
regulated. She requires also a clear insight into 
character, and above all,a supreme value for that which 
is highest and most noble. Much, indeed, has to be 
taken into account by us all ‘in selecting, amongst the 
claims which press upon us, that which we absolutely 
must do ourselves, and that which may with safety be 
committed to others ; or that which we absolutely must 
do now, and that which may be left toa future day. All 
this has so often to be seen and acted upon in,a moment 
that there is the more need for making such calculations 
and such conclusions habitual. The mother who has 
done this before her marriage will find the full benefit 
of the habit in her own home, where claims apparently 
conflicting press upon her from every side, and that 
continually. 

It is a sad mistake for the mother, in devoting herself 
too much to the nursery, to forget that she is a wife. 
The society of a tired nurse is apt to become a little 
wearisome, even to the best of husbands; and that is 
a dark day for any home when a man first discovers 
that the companionship of his wife is not interesting to 
him, and that he must look for refreshment to his mind 
elsewhere. To the young wife, spoiled by a flattering, 
foolish courtship, it may feela little hard that, when she 
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is worn and dispirited by toiling all day amongst her 
children, she should not herself be the one to be amused 
and refreshed; and perhaps, happily for her, such may 
be her reward sometimes. But the social life of a large 
portion of the community does not appear to be con- 
ducted upon this plan; and certainly it is wisest and 
best for the mother to do her part faithfully, by keeping 
herself ever in readiness to minister to the refreshment, 
and even to the amusement, of those around her. 
Children, as well as men, require both; and many have 
been kept at home, and even influenced for good, un- 
consciously to themselves, by that charm which a woman 
can diffuse around her own fireside by her cheerful and 
racy conversation, and by the zest which she can thus 
impart to the common and otherwise insignificant affairs 
of life. 

The struggling after high themes, and the dragging 
in of especial and important topics to be discussed on 
all occasions, is not at all what I mean; rather, as 
already said, that racy kind of conversation which, Jean- 
ing often to the humorous, can yet give to what is talked 
about touches of tenderer feeling and deeper interest as 
occasion may offer; such, for example, as characteristic 
incidents, described with graphic detail, but always 
described kindly; or eireumstances of local interest 
which may have occurred durifig the day. Indeed, 
whatever there may be if passing life—and life is 
always rich and full to a quick-feeling and appreciating 
woman—whatever there may be of droll or serious, of 
strange or new, may form material for that abundance 
which flows naturally from thé heart of a woman who 
is happy in her home, in her husband, and her ehildren, 
and who, perhaps unconsciously, is the source and 
centre of that happiness herself. 

All this, however, which I would call only the by- 
play of social intercourse, will, by a wise and quick- 
fecling woman, be readily made secondary, and so give 
place to any higher or graver style of conversation 
which others may wish to introdace. It is only the 
cheerful and pleasant filling up of the spare moments, 
or the tired moments of social life, which I have been 
attempting to describe; yet happy is that life whose 
spare moments are well filled up by a cheerful, sensible, 
and right-minded woman. 

And then, when the deeper and more important topics 
of conversation are introduced, and the mother takes no 
mean part in the discussion, but rather evinces an intel- 
ligent interest in what is going on, with a knowledge at 
least sufficient to enable her to ask sensible questions 
and make rational remarks ; or if, beyond this, she can 
go deeper, and contribute her share of useful imforma- 
tion on the case in point, and her share of earnest 
thought and wise conclusion, what a triumph for her 
children, and especially her boys, to listen, and find that 
the mother—the kind, loving mother, to whom they 
went with all their little wants and wishes—the mother 
who sung the pretty nursery songs, and made the merry 
laugh go round when they gathered about the winter 
fire—that this mother is equal to the best in society 
—that she knows as much as the men, and can talk 
as wisely and as truly to the purpose! 

Of the many kinds of pride which we have, by 
common consent, agreed to call legitimate, I know of 
none so much so as this—the pride of children in their 
parents, and especially the pride of a son in his mother. 
There is something in this feeling so sustaining to all 
noble purpose and all worthy action, that the wonder 
is how any woman should allow the feeling to die 
out through indolence or carelessness, and so lose the 
strongest hold she will ever have upon her boys as they 
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grow up to manhood. The greatest earthly glory, as it 
appears to me, is that of parents surrounded by their 
children, who not only love, but who admire and honour 
them. Much of Christian duty also hangs upon this, 
for how can children honour those parents who do dis- 
honour to themselves, and so reduce to a pretence or a 
mockery this sacred injunction. 

It may be that the mother has been entirely 
swallowed up in her nursery; or, on the other hand, it 
may be that her time has been so absorbed by the 
claims of society—external society, not the society of 
home—that her children, as they grow up out of the 
nursery, scarcely know what their mother is as a com- 
panion. In their walks they are attended by nurses, 
often the most ignorant of human beings. In their 
play they are gladly got rid of and escaped -from. 
During the chief portion of the day they are consigned 
perhaps to a governess, whose heart is naturally in her 
own home, her interests centred in her own brothers 
and sisters, one who considers herself engaged—in fact, 
is engaged—for a certain amount of work, and who, if 
she works hard and teaches all the lessons stipulated 
for faithfully, does her part well; and thus the children in 
many families do not really know their mothers, nor 
does their mother really know them. 

There was a time when the coming of the little 
stranger into the world awakened the liveliest interest 
in the mother’s heart; when, to know that every limb 
was rightly set, and every function healthy, was more 
to her than any other consideration just then; when, if 
a suspicion had flashed across her mind that the spine 
was ever so little twisted, or the head strangely shaped, 
or the feet not likely to stand well, a horror would have 
seized npon the mother, and doctors would have been 
sent for, and authorities called in, and every means 
which human intelligence could suggest would have 
been brought into use, so as, if possible, to remedy the 
defect. 

Such, without doubt, would be the right course for 
the mother to pursue. Only why should a fault in the 
heart, or a wrong bias of the disposition, not be as 
thoughtfully examined, as carefully attended to, and as 
strenuously overcome? Why should such manifesta- 
tions of health or disease in this department of maternal 
care be left so much more to the watchfulness and the 
solicitude of those who cannot feel half the interest 
which a mother feels in the entire character, and in the 
whole life of her child ? 

It is an interesting fact—a provision designed, no 
doubt, for the preservation of helpless infancy—that all 
women seem to have by nature more or less of the 
maternal instinct ready to be called forth by the baby- 
hood of children not their own. Thus the hired nurse 
does often really feel much of what a mother feels in 
her association with the nursery. But it is not so later in 
life, except in rare instances. The maternal instinct 
being no longer needed for purposes of actual preser- 
vation of life, there is nothing left for those who have 
the charge of children as they grow up, and who are 
not their own, but duty—a high sense of duty—with such 
affection as may grow out of the intercourse between 
the children and their governess or tutor, or between 
them and their caretakers, whoever they may be. 
Affection on such terms is not to be bought with money. 
It is not even “nominated in the bond,” nor would 
there be any use in its being so. With the parents 
alone remains this inalienable property of affection; and 
if they are unable to use it in working out the ends for 
which it was given them by God, they can only choose 
deputies, who, working without the natural affection of 
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parents, deserve more praise than generally falls to 
their share, if they work faithfully, not always according 
to their own views of that which is wisest and best, but 
according to the restrictions laid upon them, and also 
according to the requirements of society. 

No single individual can educate independently, ex- 
cept a parent. No other can freely follow out the dic- 
tates of her own heart in this true heartwork. The 
most enlightened plans, unless approved by society, 
have often to give place to the old routine, or fail 
utterly for want of public approval; and parents them- 
selves too frequently are the greatest hindrances in the 
way of improved methods of education. Those who 
undertake the actual labour of education, either under 
the parental roof or in the wider range of school in- 
struction, are consequently obliged to work under many 
disadvantages, not the least important of which is found 
in the partial and even false estimate sometimes formed 
by parents with regard to their own children. 

I have often wondered whether it ever enters into 
the heart of mau or woman to conceive what the labour 
of training and educating their children really is with- 
out affection—the aficction of nature—in short, the 
parental affection. “Children are so engaging,” we 
hear people say. No doubt they are, and if the educator 
could select about one in ten, and send the others away, 
the work in hand might be interesting in the extreme. 
Alas! for the remainder. Alas! indeed, for the one or 
two, or perhaps more, in every ten—strange, wayward, 
unattractive, and uninteresting children, sent forth to 
share the common lot amongst strangers, without one 
throb of parental or even natural affection to cheer their 
lot, to screen their faults, to soothe their distresses, or 
to encourage and help them on their obscure and diffi- 
cult way. All we can think of in the way of consola- 
tion in such cases, is that God is very good, and that 
he has enriched the hearts of his faithful servants with 
such floods of tenderness and sympathy that they are 
able to embrace and care for and protect the other- 
wise neglected stranger from a distant or unknown 
home. 

The high sense of justice, the faithfulness, nay, even 
the personal tenderness, with which the unattractive 
child is sometimes cherished by strangers can never be 
fully appreciated by the parents, because, happily for 
them and their child, theirs is the affection of nature to 
make all equal in a united family; neither can the 
obligation which parents are under for such treatment 
of their children ever be fully understood or adequately 
rewarded by them. The danger is lest there should 
be cases of failure in this conscientious treatment; and 
there is always danger in high pressure schools; where 
the greatest amount of attainment in learning is esteemed 
the greatest good, there is always danger lest the dull, 
the inert, or the inferior child, should not receive the 
necessary amount of encouraging and patient atten- 
tion. 

All this the mother has to ponder in her heart; and 
seeing that she holds a right over her child which none 
but a parent can hold—the right to educate it exactly 
in accordance with her own idea of what is best—seeing 
that she has a love for that child altogether independent 
of its own personal claims or merits which none but a 
parent can have in the same degree—sceing that God 
has given her that child as her very own, bound by a 
relation which it bears to no other being in the world— 
has committed it to her care bodily and spiritually, for 
time and eternity—the result of such pondering in her 
own heart must surely be that she has a charge laid 
upon her in the education of the heart of her child of 
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greater importance to it and to her than anything else 
in this world can be to either. 

There may have been but little in the education of 
the mother herself to prepare her for this work; but 
instead of looking back to the wasted moments of her 
own life, and the mistakes of her own education, let her 
look forward and take courage, determining that, with 
God’s help, she will make her own daughters more fitted 
to be the mothers of another generation than she felt 
herself to be when first the great responsibility came 
upon her. Even to feel this responsibility was some- 
thing. To suffer from a want ourselves is often a 
stimulus spurring us on to supply that want to others. 
And although the work before her may look very 
arduous, very complicated, and even impossible to be 
done so well as she desires to do it, there is no getting 
rid of the great fact that it is her work—appointed by 
Him who is not a hard taskmaster, but in her day of 
toil will give her moments of refreshment, buds of pro- 
mise in her little garden, flowers of beauty, and fruits 
to be treasured in His own garner when her careful 
hand and anxious heart shall be at rest for ever. 

A few more words of encouragement to the mother, 
for I believe that women perplex themselves and hinder 
their good work by thinking too much about their own 
ignorance on some of the great and important topics 
which engage the attention of men. They are sadly 
hindered, too, and sometimes fatally, as regards their 
influence, by the habit encouraged amongst young women 
until they marry—a habit encouraged by men, and by 
society in general, of thinking that they require nothing 
else than a few accomplishments, with good manners, 
good dress, and an agreeable face and person. And, 
for a succession of evening parties, perhaps this would 
be enough. 

But human life, regarded as a whole, is something 
very different from an evening party, and that every 
woman discovers when she finds herself a wife and a 
mother. Yet still I would say, let her not be dis- 
couraged. It is true there will be no time then to go 
back and begin her own education afresh upon a different 
basis—no time to take up deeper studies, and more 
solid attainments—no time to acquire even the elemen- 
tary portions of that knowledge which she will sadly 
feel the want of as her children grow up; but there is 
still left her both time and opportunity for taking up 
many useful things—many right views of human life, 
and many means of improvement to herself, and 
instruction to her children. 

Amongst these we might include just views of human 
life in general, of the relation of different members or 
classes of society to each other, of the mutual depen- 
dence and obligation of rich and poor—workers and 
non-workers—of the employment and economy of time, 
of individual responsibility, of self-government, and 
above all, of the relation of the human soul to God, of 
the observance of his holy laws and the acceptance of 
his blessed gospel of salvation by Jesus Christ. To these 
might be added innumerable other matters—questions 
of apparently minor consideration, yet all bearing upon 
human life in its relation to eternity, in which, if the 
mother can teach her children aright, she will be 
doing them greater service than by instructing them in 
all or any of those branches of learning which are made 
most prominent in schools. 

There is a science of life, which women are quite able 
to understand without being great scholars. This 
science presents itsclf under many aspects. One em- 
braces that true and just relation of human beings to 
one another which we call social duty. Another takes 
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in the law of kindness, with its natural reciprocities of 
good will, without which we cannot, as social beings, 
live happily, nor even prosper in our worldly affairs. 
Another comprehends that true estimate of the worth of 
things visible and invisible which leads us to consider 
one great and another little, one honourable and another 
base, one to be desired and another abhorred, and this 
according to their essential nature and value, through 
all the gradations which separate their two extremes. 

To keep always before the mind of a child this truth 
—that certain things are great..and others little, but 
beyond and above all other teaching, that certain things 
are good and others bad, and not so in the estimate of 
human beings only, but good in the sight of God and 
approved by him, and bad, as by him utterly condemned 
—good for ever, and bad for ever, according to his own 
immutable law of right and wrong; and so to train a 
child that it shall love the one and hate the other, is, I 
think, to teach it the true science of life. 

And this the mother can teach to her children as no 
one else can, having first learned it truly herself. But 
it requires to be taught earnestly, perseveringly, prayer- 
fully. It requires to be taught at home, and to be 
commenced with very early, because there is in the 
world, towards which the child is tending, so much that 
is calculated to throw the whole matter into confusion. 
There is evil which is called good, and good which is 
called evil; greatness which is looked down upon, and 
meanness which is exalted. How is a child, not rightly 
prepared, to understand this? Nay, there is reason to 
fear that doubts will ultimately press upon the mind of 
the child as to whether there are such things as true 
greatness and real goodness at all—whether these are 
only names applied to certain conditions of worldly 
prosperity or success, without any essential value in the 
things themselves. 

It may be said by those who read human life in words 
and names, and not in essential realities, that doubts of 
this kind do not enter the mind of youth; that youth 
is more apt to believe and trust. Let us thank God 
that it is so, that the educator of the heart of youth 
has elements of truth and sincerity and honest belief 
to deal with, and not the querulous uncertainty of 
worldly calculation and consequent unbelief. That such 
is the nature of youth we have indeed cause to be 
thankful, for there can be no greater help, no more 
sustaining hope, than that the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift has placed in our hands material so capable 
of receiving right impressions from what is sound, and 
just, and true. But that youth does lose this natural 
bloom of its existence sometimes a little too soon, and 
does become worldly and disbelieving in spirit, though 
it may not be so in profession, I think no one can 
doubt who holds much intercourse with society in the 
present day. And assuredly there is no heavier cala- 
mity, either to youth or age, than that general indif- 
ference to high and holy truth which not unfrequently 
exists where a perfect horror would be expressed at the 
idea of unbelief. 

We meet with this amongst the young chiefly under 
the form of irreverence, indifference, or disrespect ; or; 
worse than this, it may be in symptoms of a mocking 
spirit—a spirit which is colder than ice, and harder 
than steel, against all those genial influences which are 
calculated to make the ways of life paths of perpetual 
verdure and refreshment, even to the weary feet of 
the long-experienced traveller. 

In the course of these remarks, I have said but little 
on the subject of direct religious teaching, partly because 
a mother whose own heart is deeply impressed with 
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the supreme importance of a religious life will, in all 
things, teach religiously ; and partly because our libraries 
abound with books written much better than I could 
write on this particular subject. Besides which, the 
more I see of human life, the more I feel convinced 
that the religious atmosphere of home is that which 
ultimately proves of the highest value and most endur- 
ing influence in forming the religious character of 
outh. 

’ This atmosphere, like the air we breathe, I have con- 
sidered as comprehending different elements, as deriving 
its wholesome and health-sustaining properties from 
various sources, and as being subject to deterioration 
from causes equally varied. Over this department I 
have regarded the mother as ruling by her own light; 
and as she would without doubt be considered respon- 
sible as regards watching over, and caring for, the 
healthy condition of her household, so in a higher 
degree, because the subject itself is higher, as involving 
interests of a more exalted range, so is the mother respon- 
sible for the right training of her children under such 
religious influences as it is possible for her to bring 
around them. It is true that she cannot, even in her 
own department, do always as she would—that she 
cannot do even what duty seems to demand, where cir- 
cumstances combine against her, or where opposing 
influences arise, such as are stronger than hers, or more 
attractive to youth. But she can still do much; andif a 
faithful, earnest Christian herself, we know that she will 
not be left to bear the burden of responsibility unsup- 
ported, but that help, sufficient for her day, will be 
administered in all her times of need. 

Were any other stimulus required for the best efforts 
of the Christian mother, I think it might be found in 
this—that never again, throughout the whole of her 
children’s after lives, will the same opportunity be 
afforded as that which their infancy and youth have 
opened to her instrumentality. Many a troubled time 
and many a happy time there may be in their future, 
when her children will come back to her as their warmest 
sympathiser and their truest friend; but the morning 
dew will not be upon them then, as it was in their early 
youth—the flower will not be fresh, and fragrant, and 
spotless, as is was then; other hands will have touched 
it less gently than hers, and other breezes will have 
blown upon it very different from the breath of home. 
It is before the child has left the parental roof that such 
close union of heart and mind, such entire understand- 
ing of each other, can alone exist between the mother 
and her children, and especially between the mother and 
her boys; and where the soul of the mother is deeply 
stirred with a sense of the importance of educating for 
eternity as well as time, she will feel that her work must 
be begun early in the morning of youth, and begun 
upon principles that will hold good to the latest hour 
of a well-spent life. 
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DONKEYS AND DONKEY-BOYS. 


Wuar is the nature of the connection which undoubtedly 
exists between the genus donkey and the genus boy we 
do not pretend to have discovered; though that there 
must be some sympathising link that binds them to- 
gether, we gather from the fact that wherever donkeys 
are found the boys are sure to be found in intimate 
relation with them. Wherever donkeys are an insti- 
tution, the boy is generally the director and adminis- 
trator of affairs, and has the management of matters in 





his hands. The rule seems to hold good abroad as well 
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as at home: man claims jurisdiction over the horse and 
the mule, but is generally willing to surrender the more 
patient ass to his juvenile competitor. It is worth 
while noticing, by the way, the effect of this delegated 
responsibility upon the character of the boy; we may 
express it in brief by saying that it makes a little man of 
him at once. The urchin invested with office is sure 
pretty soon to change the sense of responsibility with a 
sense of authority; if he was timid before, he parts with 
his timidity ; if he was bashful, he loses his bashfulness ; 
and if he does not take up with a more than tolerable 
amount of impudent confidence in their stead, so much 
the better for those who have to do with him. We 
all know something, by report at least, if not by ex- 
perience, of the Egyptian donkey-boys, with their 
dark faces and grinning teeth, of the clatter and din 
they make, as they yell and shout and tout for custom, 
and clamour for sixpences. “Give sixpence, ole gentle- 
man always give sixpence;” and the responses they 
often get in the shape of a tough bull-hide descending 
on their bare shoulders, for which liberal allowance they 
care very little indeed, if travellers are to be credited, 
so long as there is a possible sixpence in perspective. 
But we must not suffer ourselves to be tempted into a 
discussion of foreign affairs: our business at present is 
with the home department of the subject, which will 
furnish sufficient matter. 

The donkey institution with us divides itself naturally 
into two sections, that of business, and that of pleasure. 
In deference to a time-honoured maxim, we shall take 
“business first, and pleasure afterwards,” treating of 
both heads with exemplary brevity. 

Any one who would qualify himself for forming a 
right estimate of the part which donkeys take in the 
work of the world, would do well to pay a visit to 
Covent Garden market in the height of summer, when 
the summer fruits and vegetables are abundant, and 
hot and thirsty London is eager to have them. He 
should time his visit so as to be there before sunrise, 
and note what takes place between then and nine or ten 
o’clock. Should he need further evidence, let him go 
on the following day to Billingsgate and make investi- 
gations there. He will find in both places, and indeed 
in many other places in London, that the quantity of 
donkey-labour performed every day must be reckoned 
by thousands of tons of comestibles of one sort and 
another, and still more thousands of the long-eared 
quadrupeds whose part it is to lug them about the city 
and outskirts. The notion was prevalent formerly—so 
prevalent, in fact, that it came to be stereotyped—that the 
London donkey led a starved and persecuted life. 
Later investigations have shown that nothing can be 
farther from the truth: the starved London donkey is 
the rare exception to the rule, and the reason for that 
will be found not so much in the superior humanity of 
the London boys and lads who look after them, as in 
the fact that to ill-treat the animals does not pay. The 
ass is a profitable servant only in London streets so 
long as he is in good condition and able to do his day’s 
work. Starve or wound him, and you may as well kill 
him at once, since if he is not up to the mark he will 
break down in the street. At the same time, and for 
the same reason, he is not over-fed. An ill-trained 
donkey will eat all day long if he has an unlimited 
supply of food, and will be capable of little work in con- 
sequence. Donkeys thrive best with a moderate allow- 
ance of proper food, and it is a fact that they are 
nowhere found in better working order than in London 
and its near neighbourhood. This was made suffi- 
ciently apparent at the late donkey-shows at the 
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Agricultural Hall, where, among the hundreds exhibited, 
there was not a single one bearing marks of ill-treat- 
ment, though most of them were in daily work, and 
where there were many capable of trotting ten miles an 
hour in a cart, and not a few that could do considerably 
more than that. There is a difficulty in providing for 
the London donkey the green food he should have 
occasionally, and it is often got over in a characteristic 
way by his youthful proprietor foraging for him in the 
suburban lanes and hedgerows, where he may be met 
with of a summer’s evening cutting down the long 
succulent grasses that line the watercourses, and carrying 
it off in sacks. In the matter of stabling, perhaps, these 
public servants are not so well off as might be wished, 
rents being high. Where they are all housed at night 
it is hard to tell, though we know that some of them 
are littered down in area arches and cellars, and there- 
fore have to go down-stairs to bed. 

For the lean, angular, bruised, and more than half- 
famished donkey, one must look, not in London, but in 
the provincial towns and cities in the neighbourhood of 
sand-pits and coal-pits. Thousands of miserable asses 
pass their lives in carrying on their backs (not drawing 
in carts) small sacks of coal from the pit-mouth to the 
dwellings of the consumers. The price of the sackful, 
which weighs but a hundredweight, is less to the buyer 
by a full half than what it sells for in the town; but it 
sells so cheap that to make the journey pay, the poor 
beasts must be heavily loaded. ‘They are met with in 
droves, sometimes of sixteen or twenty, all in charge of 
one lad, and wearily plodding with bowed head and ears 
bent back under loads of three to five sacks, according 
to their strength—the driver bawling “Coal, ho!” as 
soon as he comes in sight of a dwelling. A more 
ragged cortége it is impossible to imagine. ‘The driver 
flutters in sordid rags; the hides of the brutes are torn 
into rags by the cruel friction of the sacks; the sacks 
themselves are often mere rags, being full of holes from 
which the coals would scatter along the road but that 
each hole is ingeniously corked with a lump too big to 
get through it. The policy of the driver leads him to 
lighten the loads of the weakest first; and when the 
whole of the day’s cargo is sold, which is not until near 
sundown sometimes, he starts leisurely on the back track, 
suffering his disburdened beasts to crop the hedgerows 
by the way. During the summer they get nothing else but 
what they can pick up for themselves by the road-side 
or on the barren wastes on which they are turned at 
night. Not one in fifty of these anatomies could get 
through the day’s work of a London costermonger’s 
donkey, or could be urged to the pace at which they 
are seen trotting out of town on high days and holidays. 

The sand-boy is proverbially jolly, and though the 
sand-boy’s donkey is anything but a jolly subject, his is 
not such a deplorable case as that of the collier’s luck- 
less brute. ‘The sand, if it is heavy, does lie softly on 
his back, and does not gall his poor flanks into painful 
and unsightly sores. Then he has more leisure, for as 
the sand-boy digs his own sand, and may be seen 
burrowing for it in a bank head-foremost, his legs only 
visible without, donkey can stand at ease, or graze while 
his master digs, and, making good use of his time, can 
pick up a passable living. The cry of “ Sand, ho!” is 
generally heard in the town a full hour before noon, and 
is commonly accompanied by a succession of significantly 
sonorous thumps on the flanks of the animals, just to 
wake them up. As in the case of the coal, there is no 
return cargo; the only load the beasts have to carry 
back is the sand-boys themselves, whose characteristic 
jollity usually breaks out when their staple is turned 
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into cash and their day’s work isdone. Then it is that 
they race with each other on the homeward route, 
“as jolly as sand-boys.” 

In country villages and hamlets we sometimes find 
the donkey in clover, and see him at his very best. He 
is the pet of the small farmer’s wife, and draws her 
dairy produce to the market, where he rivals the pats 
of butter in plumpness. Or he is some well-to-do 
dame’s substitute for a pony, and, glorious in japanned 
harness, glittering with buckles and studs of imitation 
silver, is driven out in the low four-wheel to pay morning 
visits. Or he is the property of the parson’s little 
daughter, who humours him and allows him to have his 
own way, and only makes a show of beating him when 
‘the seductions of a fine juicy thistle draw his nose into 
the hedge and bring him to a standstill: and in either 
case he is sure to be the special charge of some boy 
whose pride it is 'to turn him out in spruce trim, and 
who exacts a wild gallop out of him now and then when 
opportunity offers. 

Of the miscellaneous class of doukeys which turn up 
wherever one goes, and which belong to pedlars, tinkers, 
gipsies, hucksters, and vagabonds of all denominations 
or no denomination at all, there is little remarkable to 
be said beyond the fact that they have the ugly knack 
of getting into the parish pound, where they run the 
risk of famishing before their owner thinks it worth 
while to pay them out. In this luckless position they 
afford an admirable lesson of patience in misfortune, 
bearing their imprisonment and forced abstinence with 
far greater equanimity, it seems to us, than would their 
owners, for whose default they are vicarious sufferers, 

But if the career of the donkey is suggestive of hard 
work, of privation, of neglect and sufiering, it is also 
emphatically suggestive of pleasure and enjoyment, of 
seaside rambles, of forest picnics, of mountain-climb- 
ing, of rural excursions, and of holiday dissipation in 
all its phases. And this brings us to the other section 
of the subject, that of pleasure. Wherever we go in 
search of recreation when the vacation comes, there is 
the donkey, and there is the donkey-boy with his sandy 
smock, his sunburnt face, his cudgel of office, and his 
sharp eye for the coppers. Look at the pair on Rams- 
gate sands, for instance, as they skirt the edge of the 
tide when the breakers come tumbling in and the foamy 
ooze swirls up beneath their feet. Donkey, if you could see 
him, may be as ragged as a whole ragged-school, as 
scarred as Munchausen, as old as Old Parr, and as lean 
and bony as Rosinante—but you can’t see him; all these 
hypothetical shortcomings are covered with the white 
robe of innocence in the shape of a linen cloth, which 
envelopes him from shoulder to crupper. He knows 
there is an urchin on his back greedy for a gallop, or at 
least a trot; he knows that Bob is behind with that 
stout cudgel, but he is too sagacious to “ put that and 
that together” and mend his pace accordingly. Obsti- 
nate! do you say? not a bit of it—why obstinate? He 
is merely philosophical: he has gone through all that 
before, you see, perhaps a thousand times, and he knows 
that if he were to be so insane as to gallop at the insti- 
gation of the cudgel, that youthful appetite on his back 
would but grow with what it fed on, and there would be 
no end to his galloping or cudgelling either. No! he 
plods on as he has done any time these twenty years— 
he knows that Bob knows what is to be got out of him, 
and what isn’t, and that his rider is fast coming to the 
conclusion to which he is bound to arrive, viz., that he 
(donkey) will go his own pace, and that “it is no use 
knocking at that door any more.” ‘To say the truth, 
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to the baksheesh, he is considerate in laying on, not 
only because he has no wish to increase his own speed 
from walking to running, but also out of regard for his 
old dumb companion ¢ and fellow-labourer. 

When bound for inland excursions the seaside donkey 
works under higher pressure than he does upon the 
sea-marge ; still he seems to relish the change from the 
soft wet sands to the hard dry road, and at times will 
even break ont into a trot as if to show his mettle. 
Wien harnessed with a yokefellow in a light carriage, 
he has a tendency to run into the ditch either to right 
or left, and if his companion is of the same mind, into 
the ditch he goes twice or thrice in a mile, when the 
equipage has to be pulled out and start afresh. This 
disagreeable contingency, however, may be obviated by 
yoking two of the long-ears of opposite tendencies to- 
gether, so that they may counteract and in a manner 
balance each other—a policy, we imagine, applicable in 
other cases besides donkey-driving, and worth resorting 
to for the sake of avoiding the extremes of party. 

As a coadjutor in picnic excursions, donkey is often 
indispensable, especially when the rote boasts no prac- 
ticable road for a wheeled carriage. ‘I'hen he carries a 
pair of panniers in which are stowed away the jars, 
bottles, pies, loaves, biscuits, the kettle for cooking, with 
the knives, forks, dishes, and et ceteras not to be done 
without on such occasions. Marvellously pleasant it is, 
when the weather is in langhing humour, to unbend and 
give a loose to the frolic of the hour amid the cool 
shadows of the greenwood; only, let us impress a word 
of caution on madcap parties bent on such indulgences, 
Be sure you tie up the donkey, that he may be forth- 
coming on the return journey. From want of such pre- 
cautionary measure, it happened this very last summer 
that a party of picnickers had to load themselves with 
their own baggage, pots and all, on their return route— 
Mr. Donkey having preferred to walk back unhampered, 
and quietly betaken himself home while nobody was 
caring about him. 

Sagacious donkeys are to be met with at times on the 
breezy slopes of Malvern—sagacious, that is, in sparing 
themselves unnecessary trouble. You engage them, of 
course, to carry you from the base to the summit, and 
having settled the preliminaries, away you start; but 
about halfway up your steed surprises you by slipping 
out from under the saddle, and leaving you foundered 
midway with that between your legs; in which enviable 
position you have the pleasure of overhearing some 
complimentary criticisms from the spectators upon your 
elegant style of assmanship. If you take a carriage and 
pair, the pair may chance to conspire against you, and 
come to a deadlock far short of the goal, when you have 
either to sit there in durance, or to accept the boy’s sugges- 
tion and walk the remainder of the distance. Equal 
sagacity, though we have heard it called by other names, 
is sometimes manifested hy the much-enduring beasts 
of Blackheath, Hampstead Heath, Epping Forest, and 
other London-haunted localities. It is shown in per- 
fection by the animal’s taking to kicking, jibbing, shy- 
ing, and even rolling, as soon as you have prepaid his 
hire, and continuing these peculiarities until you decide, 
as you very soon do, to have no more to do with him. 
How far this is due to his natural sagacity, and how 
fav to the training of his owner—who in those resorts 
is not the genuine donkey-boy, hut a sort of outcast of 
the gipsy race—we leave the reader to determine. 

Here we shall draw bridle, not because we have ex- 
hausted the subject—for, as everybody knows, there 
need be no end to a chapter on donkeys—but because 
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American Anriquitizs.—At the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, recently held in 
the city of Chicago, many of the papers indicated considerable 
activity in the researches into the activity and character of 
the early races of men who inhabited America. Colonel 
Charles Whittlesey, in a paper on the “ Geological Evidences 
of Man’s Antiquity in the United States,” maintained that 
four American races preceded the red man: first, the mound- 
builders ; ; secondly, a race in the territory now called Wisconsin ; 
third, a warlike race in the region south of Lakes Ontario and 
Erie ; and, fourth, a religious people in Mexico. Pottery, 
arrow-he¢ ds, ete., have been found in conjunction with and 
beneath the m astodon and megatherium, | Human remains 
have also been found during excavations at New Orleans at 
a depth of sixteen fect. Mr. Foster exhibited a copper knife 
found in New Orleans, which he believed was a relic of the 
mound-builders. A water-jug, surmounted by a human head, 
and a statuette of a captive, with his hands bound behind 
him, both from Peru, and evidently of extreme antiquity, 
attracted much attention. It may also be mentioned that 
the recent explorations of Mr. E. G. Squiers in Peru, and the 
curious photographs of ancient temples, dolmens, etc., which 
he has brought back, have renewed some old theories as to 
a connection in origin between the earliest inhabitants of 
America and those of the oriental countries. 

Mr. Ruskin anv tux Jews.—Mr, Ruskin recently wrote a 
letter addressed to the query, “Is England Big Enough?” 
in which the distinguished art critic made use of the followi ing 
illustration :—“ A youth at college loses his year’s income 
to a Jew; but the Jew must spend it, instead of him. Mise? 
or not, the day must come when his hands relax.” Mr. 
Barnett, of Bowden, thinking this a blow aimed with needless 
severity at his nation, addressed a letter, which we find too 
long for quotation, to Mr. Ruskin, in the course of which 
he says :—“ I do not for a single moment presume to question 
the authority of a gentleman of your high moral and literary 
reputation. I merely notice you drifting, free of animus, 
no doubt, into a practice savouring of the dark ages.” We 
give Mr. Ruskin’s brief rejoinder :—“‘ Denmark Hill, August 12, 
1868.—Sir,—Permit me, in reply to your courteous letter, to 
assure you that I had no purpose of suggestion injurious to 
your nation when I employed the word ‘Jew’ for ‘usurer’ 
in the letter you refer to. But you must remember that the 
Gentile prejudice which was appealed to, and rendered almost 
ineffaceable by the greatest of our writers, is founded not only 
on the history of your nation, but on the peculiarity of its 
law. For as the Jews are forbidden by their law to take 
usury of each other, but may take it of Gentiles, the fact of 
their ever taking it is virtually a profession of hostility to us, 
and eternal separation from us, which we are too apt, in 
thought, and sometimes in word, to answer with reproach. 
You are wholly at liberty to make any use you please of this 
letter. Iam, sir, your faithful servant, J. Ruskin.” 

Tue Ciipper Race rrom Cuina,—This year the Ariel was 
the first of the competing clippers from China. The Ariel 
left Foo-Choo-Foo on the 28th of May, in company with the 
Taeping and the Sir Launcelot. She was built in 1865 by 
Messrs. Steele & Co., of Greenock, and is 853 tons burden. 
Last year the main struggle was between the Ariel and the 
Taeping. The Taeping arrived at the London Docks on the 
14th September, and the Ariel on the 23rd; but as the former 
sailed from Foo-Choo on the 4th June, and the latter on the 
13th, the Ariel claimed to have won in actual speed, doing the 
distance in 103 days against 104, In 1866 the Taeping did the 
distance (14,000 miles) in 99 days, entering the docks only 
half an hour in advance of the Ariel, and an hour and three 
quarters in advance of the Serica. From May 28, the day on 
which the Ariel started this year, to the 4th September, is 
99 days. 

Cost or A GeNERAL ELecrion.—The actual expenditure 
has been roughly stated at two millions sterling, but the 
published returns, as presented to Parliament in the session 
of 1866, give it at rather over one-third of that sum. These, 
however, were very defective. They did not include the 
expenses of three counties and eleven boroughs in England, 
one county and four boroughs in Wales, one county in 
Scotland, and thirteen counties and three boroughs in Ireland, 
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There was another serious omission, for in many cases the 
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elected members only published their accounts, and the 
unsuccessful candidates left the public in utter ignorance as 
to what they spent. Still, we may form some idea of the 
amount expended by giving the totals for each kingdom, as 
set forth in the official documents. They were as follows :— 


69,372 4 8} 
82,244 12 ;} 49,987 16 8 


12095 5 4 
4211 18 11 16,307 4 8 


Penta a a oheed Sie  se £739,845 6 103 


Distinguishing the aggregate cost of the counties from that 
of the towns, the following is the result :— 
ame see eeeceeceeesr@eesenceesesees ary a St} £739,845 5 103 

From these figures it is seen that more than £300,000 was 
spent to obtain the 147 county seats in England; so that the 
average would be about £2,041. The average cost of the 
820 English borough seats was £950. So many of the Irish 
counties furnished no returns that the estimated cost must 
necessarily be wide of the mark, but the official statements 
give an average of £700 for the counties, and of £630 for the 
boroughs. The average of county seats in Scotland was 
£1,075, and of burgh seats, £770. The average expendi- 
ture on a county seat in Wales was £800, and a borough 
seat £300. Taking the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
deducting the members for the universities, every seat in the 
present Parliament, according to the figures supplied by hon. 
members themselves, costs its occupant £1,135. Allowing 
at least £100,000 for the unpublished returns of 64 seats, and 
for the expenses of those defeated candidates who declined 
to comply with the order of the House of Commons, the cost 
of each seat is raised to £1,288.—Daily News. 

Our Bisnors.—Dr. Longley is the son of a working barrister, 
who became a police magistrate; Dr. Thomson was the son 
of a country draper at Whitehaven, in Cumberland ; Dr. Tait 
was a younger son of an Edinburgh writer to the “ Signet ;” 
Dr. Philpott was placed at Cambridge at the expense of a 
small evangelical society for privately assisting promising 
young men at the universities ; and Dr. Jacob, the Bishop of 
Chester, was originally educated for the Nonconformist 
ministry at the Dissenting College at Homerton, when Dr. 
Pye Smith was the tutor, and Dr. Binney was his fellow- 
pupil.—Record. 

ELECTIONEERING Patcurs.—As applied to politics, the 
fashion was wittily treated in the eighty-first number of 
‘*The Spectator” for June 2, 1711: and in this busy month of 
electioneering, it would afford some suggestive hints to turn to 
that paper and see the way in which ladies were enabled to 
proclaim themselves political partisans by means of party 
patches. The ladies who were in the Whig interest wore their 
patches on the right sides of their foreheads, and the ladies 
who espoused the Tory cause placed their patches on the left 
sides of their foreheads, so that it was easy to tell at a glance 
of what opinions the ladies were. Occasionally, however, a 
mistake would arise. “ Rosalinda, a famous Whig partisan, 
has, most unfortunately, a very beautiful mole on the Tory 
part of her forehead, which, being very conspicuous, has occa- 
sioned many mistakes and given a handle to her enemies to 
misrepresent her face, as though it had revolted from the 
Whig interest. But whatever the natural patch may seem to 
insinuate, it is well known that her notions of government are 
still the same. This unlucky mole, however, has misled several 
coxcombs ; and like the hanging out of false colours, made 
some of them converse with Rosalinda in what they thought 
the spirit of her party, when on a sudden she has given them 
an unexpected fire, and has sunk them all at once. If Rosa- 
lind is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as unhappy in a 
pim te, which forces her, against her inclinations, to patch on 
the Whig side.” 

Mr. Disrar1i’s Oricin AND CAREER.—There seem indeed to 
be singular mistakes as to the relation of Mr. Disraeli to Judaism. 
Some Jews censure him as an apostate, and urge his apostasy 
as an instance of tergiversation. Some Christians scoff at him as 
a Jew, with a singular disregard of all they owe to the Hebrew 
race. Now the fact is that—in plain English—Mr. Disraeli 
is neither an apostate nora Jew. He was born of Hebrew 
parents. His father, Isaac Disraeli, the author, and his mother, 
a scion of the Basevis, were members of Sephardim Jewish 
families, His grandfather and grandmother indeed rest in the 
Portuguese cemetery at Mile End. Benjamin Disracli was 
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admitted into the communion of Israel, but his father thinking 
fit to quarrel with his synagogue, failed to teach his child 
Judaism. One day, Rogers, the celebrated banker poet, happen- 
ing to visit at Isaac Disraeli’s house at Hackney when Benjamin 
was five or six years old, and regretting to find so intelligent a 
youth without religious instruction, took him to Hackney 
Church. From this event dates his absolute and complete 
severance from the Jewish Communion. He became a 
Christian, and a great genius was lost tous. It may bé in- 
teresting to add briefly some particulars of his career. He 
was educated, of course, as a Christian at a great English 
public school. He travelled in the Holy Land at an early age 
and soon launched into a brilliant literary life. After having 
unsuccessfully contested Marylebone, he entered Parliament as 
member for Maidstone, where his abilities appear to have been 
early recognised by the late Lord Lyndhurst—who, by the 
way, married a Jewish lady. After many sharp skirmishes 
with the late Sir Robert Peel, he materially aided—-probably 
guided—the late Lord George Bentinck in reconstructing tho 
Conservative party, disorganised by the Free Trade episode ; 
and at the death of Lord George became the leader of that 
party in the Commons. He served thrice under the Earl of 
Derby as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and succeeded in carry- 
ing a Reform Bill, under circumstances of extraordinary diffi- 
culty, which he probably overcame not only by his very 
brilliant eloquence and admirable shrewdness, but also by his 
remarkable coolness of temper.—Jewish Chronicle. 

Cost oF PauprerisM.—The return showing the expenditure 
from the poor-rates on in-maintenance and outdoor relief in 
England and Wales in the half-year ending at Lady-day, 1868, 
states that it amounted to £2,626,466—viz., £788,351 for in- 
maintenance, and £1,838,115 for out-door relief, being an in- 
crease of 6.8 per cent. over the expenditure in the correspond- 
ing half of 1867. Owing to the absence of returns from some 
places it is probable that the real expenditure in both periods 
was nearly one per cent. greater than these figures represent. 
Wheat, flour, and bread were dearer in the half-year ending at 
Lady-day, 1868, than in the half-year ending at Lady-day, 
1867 ; but meat was cheaper. 

Suorine Horsrs.—A new system of shoeing horses has 
been introduced in France, and is favourably spoken of in 
the Reports of the last Paris Exhibition. Its inventor, M. 
Charlier, contending that the present shoe destroys the 
horse’s foot, substitutes for it an .iron band, let into a 
rectangular groove scooped from the outer circle of the hoof. 
This band is fastened by seven rectangular nails, driven into 
oval holes. The sole of the foot and the frog are thus allowed 
to touch the ground, and the horse never slips and never 
gets disease of the foot. The new shoe has been tried by 
M. Lauguet, a large job-master in Paris, and has reduced 
lameness in his stable by two-thirds. The Omnibus Company, 
moreover, have shod 1,200 horses, and speak of the improve- 
ment in high terms. In a report of the recent Irish Industrial 
Exhibition at Londonderry, we read that—‘‘One of the most 
novel and useful inventions in the yard, though not included in 
the catalogue, was a horseshoe, exhibited by Mr. James 
Cooper, of Foyle Street, Londonderry. It is made to fit any 
sized foot, and is of a very permanent character, having the 
wearing parts, cocks ‘and toes, suitable for draught or saddle, 
and it can be taken off or put on very quickly, without hammer 
or nails,” 

Lonpon GENERAL Omnisus Company.—The gross receipts 
of the company during the half-year ending June 30, 1868, 
were £284,780 14s. 6d.; in the corresponding period of 1867 
they were £281,637 5s. 7d., showing an increase of £3,143 8s. 11d. 
The number of passengers carried in the half-year amounted 
to 20,313,821 ; in the same period of 1867, 20,667,301, showing 
a decrease of 353,480. Total number of miles run in the half- 
year, 6,046,180, against 6,014,868 in the corresponding half- 
year of 1867. The total expenses during the past half-year 
were £277,722 12s. 3d., of which “ provender” cost £126,868 ; 
in the same period of 1867 they were £286,138 16s. 2d., 
showing a difference in favour of 1868 of £8,416 3s. 1ld. The 
number of horses engaged in working the company’s omnibuses 
on 30th June, 1868, was 6,724; at the corresponding period of 
1867 the number of horses was 6,667. 

Aubert Cuains.—Why do people wear Albert chains except 
to save trouble to the thieves? ‘They could only have been in- 
vented in the interests of the pickpockets. If vanity induces 
men to wear them, could not the watch be detached, so that 
only the chain would be lost? The wearer’s vanity would 
then be gratified and the watch would be saved. But are 
grown men still so silly as to wish to display a few ounces of 
gold upon their waistcoats P—TZimes, 
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